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and meanwhile the Elements of Drawing remains, if not
a standard text-book of Art, a model of method, a type
of Object-lessons, of the greatest value to those who wish
to substitute a more natural, and more truly educational,
method for the old rigid learning by rote and routine.

The illustrations for the book were characteristic sketches
by the author, beautifully cut by his pupil, W. H. Hooper,
who was one of a band of engravers and copyists formed
by these classes at the Working Men's College. In spite
of the intention not to make artists by his teaching, Mr.
Ruskin could not prevent some of his pupils from taking
up art as a profession; and those who did became, in
their way, first-rate men. George Allen as a mezzotint
engraver, Arthur Burgess as a draughtsman and wood-
cutter, John Bunney as a painter of architectural detail,
E. Cooke as a teacher, William Ward as a facsimile copyist,
have all done work whose value deserves acknowledgment,
all the more because it has not aimed at popular effect,
but at the severe standard of the greater schools. But
these men were only the side issue of the Working Men's
College enterprise. Its real result was in the proof that
the labouring classes could be interested in Art; that the
capacity shown by the Gothic workman had not entirely
died out of the nation, in spite of the interregnum, for
a full century, of manufacture; and the experience led Mr.
Ruskin forward to wider views on the nature of arts and
the duties of philanthropic effort and social economy.so much
